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oy singe tenn ey nee Teeny, £0 ive his liberti God himsel!, who has | 0 $i inviolability of | ambiguous a character. y States—patronised by 
f ge OM 4 in } ral | derive his liberties from G ’s : for securing the inviolability o d by intentionsthe | tures of fourteen P 
n years 0 h “Ns to all men:’ but in respect to mo d al. Doés the ex- | ble master; , S Ratt for- | that very many are actuated by i , lend and supported by 
: - vl t d all men free anc equa’ lation, for prohibiting the for “we Many, too, with | the great men in the land—a 
Store, ¥ “, they are constrained decidedly and per-| created a 3 to conceal from | the marriage relation, ~ | niost pure and disinterested. Many, too, er inations in all parts of 
a> . set Stee 9 onstra ° f le of the apostle teach us - ° f husbands and wives, of pa- , i P : _ ite in oth- christians of all denomina ons D 
qd for bis A ~‘etingly to oppose it. The doctrine of ex- | ample of ; cible separation of husbe | whom we deem it a privilege to unite in ott : d the means of emanci- 
ny Ded a : heir | him his inconsistency ? <8 d children ; for imparting tothe negro | w : all ur with in {the country, it has had the m 
tuation. “ ~“leney, as explained and applied by their} him in we have the privilege | rents and children ; clevation and er operations, we cannot at all conc 4 A w But in the seventeen years 
rane a ar waar gpearon a te 7 Lay wan f be nein toad before the citizens of| the same eae a : the white ‘their sentiments in regard to the colored pop- pating the world 
abs rediat® iainnn ~~ — a ee . fron someilit. Must we be forbidden to de- improvement w 
ve 1 ol morality and religion. 
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Sent oar te isement showing 
. ly ae r-) {GF Here is another advertisement 

of its duration have the dictates of religion | midmght assassin, who is whetling his murder Lable afuchment between masters 
in our communication with our colored breth- | ous knife upon our very hearth-stones, be a ‘the remarkable att Jesireck slavelnias 
ren been more generally acknowledged and | titled to any particular privileges over the | and slaves, and thestrong des 

= + ~ 3 = . _ ry , a tine * 
obeyed? Have we been more disposed to | common cut-purse ? The only distinctlOny | ars to emancipate ! 
own them as brethren, and to love themas we | that we can see between them, Is, that the one | 100 DOLLARS REWARD. 


love ourselves? Has the malignity of pride, | carries on his work for his own emolument— | 


* the ’ seriber, livin ; con- 
styled in common specch the prejudice of col- | the other murders ‘in the name of the ery. ANAWAY peng on’ Satur: consciences of slaveholders more than wn 
or, that wall of partition which has divided A vulgar foot-pad is limited in his work of} in the city o! Man Slave, na- ditional emanctpations. 


them from the charities of social intercourse, death, by the extent of his wants ; but your Jast, the loth inst. @ mage nigger ge ee“ 
been broken. down? Have the restrictions Meverend cut throat, alias Colonization Mis- med JESSE, aged er ye ee miscues 
upon emancipation been relaxed, and have sionary, has more enlarged views, and is sat- | 5 feet 9 inches agh; = ith active, and re- 
actual emancipations, when practicable, been | isfied only with the blood of a nation. Our | but not fleshy ; likely, heaitay, ’ 

ARE. oF » glaveholdi States? ‘readers will be convice 
more frequent in the slaveholding ? |} reader ‘ i ee a : : . 
Have the Jaws which stigmatize and oppress | have been crying * wolf’? when the fold * was, per fore teeth, is easily 





noticed when he 
rehead, I think a 








9. Their misery, which is really gre 
ing to the oppression of th 
mined to hold their slaves; a 
holders know too, and it 


why they are so 
ee sabi. Hence, nothing can disturb the 


suppose that 
ca of one half of all the slaves in the country 


d, now, whether we | markably shrewd. ‘The loss of one of his up- A ile ddan ta daiue of a The 
, ’ | y | would greatly Ai 
‘maining half.’ Of course, you do not believe 








anxious to 


You are ‘astonished’ that Mr. Jay should 
‘the immediate removal to Afri- 











at, is ow- | probably would in some respects have qualified 
ose who are deter- the assertion, especially had he been ACquaint. 
nd this the slave- | ed with the principles of the Colonization So. 
is the very reason | ciety, and the real and ostensible designs of 
‘ get rid’ of the ‘those, by whom it has always been manage 
Had the Athenians who spent their time ‘i 
nothing else but hearing or seeing some sa 
thing, the privilege of examining its proceed. 


ings, they would have there found something 
every day, to gratify their love of anne 
Among the curiosities thrt would haye espe. 
cially attracted their notice, would be the very 
luminous and logical essays and epistles, fg 
the pen of its General Agent, and published 








the free people of color been repealed? Have | 
those legislatures which have sdbmitted them- | 
selves to the moral influence of the Coloniza- 
tion Society been in consequence more cau- 
tious of infringing their rights, more prompt 
to redress their injuries, and to relieve their 
moral and intellectual necessities? 

Have not, on the contrary, all their former 
wrongs been confirmed, and has not every 


species of abuse, both legal and illegal, accu- | 


mulated 7 


i this holy cause, should be taught by his fate, | His color is unusually red, or W 


in no danger. One of the drove has at Jast,/ smiles. He has 4 good fo vomi- | that, whatever enhances the value of labor at 
entered the enclosure, and commenced his | jittle scatred above one of the eyes, p | that, 


yes 
Mite pcs n nose , enhance the value of slaves, 
hideous howling at the very thresliold of our | nent cheek bones, straight and = “ee ’ the south, must foll ou into de- 
dwellings i and cheeks somewhat sunk, black bushy | ro and it will be necessary to follow y d thei 
, ee % . 2 1: ati =tre y j 7 ea 

This darine incendiary should be hunted | a little sun burnt, which combs out ae lene ‘tail. You assume, that those who gn _— 

o - 5 e : © pikes i, ' R 3 sie ( a ‘ es . » 
his co-laborers, in | but is inclined to curl, and 1s usually "1 | slaves to Liberia do not, in any case, make 


hat some call 
i,and has | room for the employment of other slaves. 


down as a wild beast: and 





: ; . 1 - — > a - } 
that if they will labor in this vineyard, they | between a light aad dark yee n one of | But you have just supposed that, instead of 
“ . 4 lr al] s ‘ . ) 4 . 
must expect to reap nothing but thorns. 2 natural mark, ealled a fish mark, | But y 


; a eg ae Ties ; ‘eat come seasons more | . i s ‘they ma 
If these men, mistaking the instigations of | his cheeks, which shows at some ims ee Hy _ supplying the place of their slave - y = 
His eyes are yellow or hazie,| | jtivate fewer acres.’ If so, then they wi 


would have discovered among other mary 


in the Boston Recorder and African Repog. 
tory. In these essays, &c. which | propose 
to examine seriatim, and which were Writtey 
as the author informs us ‘ to diffuse knowledge 
and stimulate public fecling through the Dress? 
they would have witnessed a great waste a 


nk and paper in the vain attempt, They 


els, 
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wwem. 


opinion that the blacks cannot be elevated in | 
this country ?—that this land so vauntingly | 


styled the asylum of the oppressed, was de- 
signed to exclude the persecuted negro from 
its bosom? Above all, that the most benight- 
ed portion of the earth is the only place where 
one class of our countrymen can be enlight- 
ened or be free ? 
world which the mind of 


the community 


would naturally have fixed upon for raising a | 


depressed people to the elevation which com- 

; : P N n 2srverY 
ports with their nature as men? Suc h perver- 
sions of common sense could not have origin- 
ated from the spontaneous reasonings o! the 
mass of community. Some independent infiu- 


ence has been at work, producing upon the | 
mental faculties and the moral sense of the | 


public a most shocking obliquity. These lib- 
eral and philosophical truths are not specula- 
tions merely designed for the closet. 1 
community have drawn the practical deduc- 
tion that the black man can never be natural- 
ized in this country—but that as a native of 
Africa, he must be sent thither in order to en- 
joy any political or social privilege. 

4. The last objection which we shall pre- 
sent, is perhaps the most important of any, 
but our limits will only permit us to allude to 


it. We conceive there is something wrong | 


in the principle of making it the chici object 
in our scheme of benevolence toward the col- 
ored people, but to relieve, by some other in- 
direct means, the injury occasioned by the de- 
privation of those rights. It is precisely sim- 
ilar to the conduct of our nation in appropria- 
ting lands to the Indians beyond the Missis- 
sippi+—-supposing, as in New-Kngland, it was 
generally allowed that the Cherokees had 





The | 


. as ihe. 


{Extracts continued.] 

I resided on New Ground estate, from the 
time of my arrival in the beginning of Sep- | 

itember, and exclusive of some occasional ab- | 
‘sences, altogether fully seven weeks; and, 

‘during that period, I witnessed with my own | 

l|eyes the regular flogging of upwards of twen- | 


> 


| groes being-flogged by order of the overseer 
‘and book-keepers, in the field, while I resided 
on the plantation, besides the cases wich 
‘came under my own personal observation. 
| Neither do I include in this account the 
'sligliter floggings inflicted by the drivers in 
| superintending the working gangs,—which I 
| shall notice aiterwards. 
The following are additional cases of which 
'Lhave a distinct recollection. But I have re- 
‘tained the precise date of only one of these 
cases (the 12th) from having found it necessary 
| to destroy almost all my papers, in consequence 
| of the threats of the Colonial Unionists. 
| Ist. A slave employed in the boiling-house. 
| He was a very stout negro, and uncommonly 
| well dressed for a slave. He was laid down 
on the ground, held by two men, and flogged 
‘on the naked breech in the mode [ have d 
scribed, receiving 39 lashes. I was afterwards 
'assured by one of the book-keepers that this 
negro had really committed no offence, but 
that the overseer had him punished to spile a 
book-keeper under whose charge this slave 
was at the time, and with whom he had differ- 
ence; and, as he could not flog the book- 
keeper, he flogged the slave. Such at least 
was the account I received from a third party, 
another book-keeper. I could scarcely have 
civen credit to such an allegation, had I not 


heard of similar cases on < 5 

















mre & nation- 
al charity, and by yielding the question of 
right most effectually closes the door against 
their thorough and entire liberation, which 
will never be effected but upon considerations 
of principle. Let the Colonization Society co 
on monopolizing the benevolence of the na- 
tion, and compromising the rights of the 
blacks, and the prospect of a general emanci- 
pation will be more and more hopeless 


We have been thus particular in stating our | 


reasons for withholding our support from the 
Colonization Society, not because we make it 
a principal object to oppose that Society, but 
becanse our non-conformity in reference to it 
is made a formidable charge against us, and 
because also we find it constantly coming in 
collision with the principles of abolition. But 
whether that Society shall stand or fall, the 
real duty which we owe to the colored peo- 


ple is a subject distinct from it, which the | 


threatening judgments of Heaven upon our 
nation—which the personal responsibilities of 
every individual will not suffer us to 
with scorn or indifference. 

We have apologised for our cause with that 
undisguised freedom which is so congenial 
with our sentiments, and which we believe 
the most ingenious of our opponents will ap- 
prove. 

Sentiments contradictory to those which we 
have advanced require from us no disavowal. 
Those into whose minds the persuasion has 
been instilled that we are determined to 
throw firebrands into the combustible society 
at the south, may rest assured that we are 
harmless fanatics—that we shall countenance 
no measures but those that are enjoined by 
the gospel of peace. We employ, for the re- 
moval of a moral evil, the only appropriate 
moral means. We commend it to others to 
choose their own mode for relieving their 
consciences of their share in the national 
wickedness. For ourselves, we claim and 
shall exercise the privilege of exhibitine in 
their combined and most effectual form the ir- 
repressible emotions of our own hearts. 

D. T. Kimpacr, Jr. Pres’t, 
L. F. Lair, Seeretary. 
Theological Sem. Andover, Aug. 22, 1833. 
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| called a driver from the field and ordered him 


istiment took place one evening on the barbe- 
cue, where pimentois dried. Mr. M’Lean, the 
overseer, and I, were sitting in the window 
seat of his hall; and I was just remarking to 
him that [ observed the drivers took great 
pride in being able to crack their whips loud 
and well. While we were thus conversing, 
the gang of young slaves, employed in pluck- 
ing pimento, came in with their basket-loads. 
The head book-keeper as usual proceeded to 
examine the baskets, to ascertain that each 
slave had duly performed the task allotted. 
The baskets of two poor girls were pronounc- 
| ed deficieat; and the book-keeper immediate- 
ily ordered them to be flogged. The overseer 
(di 1 not interfere, nor ask ‘a single question, 
| tue matter not being deemed of sufficient im- 
| portance to require his interference, thouch 
| this took place within a few yards of the open 
| window where we were sitting. One of the 
girls was instantly laid down, her back parts 
| Uncovered in the usual brutal and indecent 
| nanner, and the driver commenced flogging 
|—every stroke upon her flesh giving a loud 
| crack, and the wretched creature at the same 
| time calling outin agony, ‘Lord! Lord! Lord!’ 
|‘ That,’ said the overseer, turning to me, with 
la chuckling langh, ‘that is the best cracking, 
| by G—d!’* The other female was then 
| flogged also on the bare posteriors, but not 
quite so severely. They received, as usual, 
each 39 lashes. 

dth & Sth. On another occasion I saw two 
giris from 10 to 13 years of age, flogged by 
order of the overseer. They belonged to the 
second gang, employed in cane-weeding, and 
were accused of having been idle that morn- 
ing. ‘I'wo other girls of the same age were 
brought up to hold them down. They got 
each 39. is, 

Gth & 7th. After this I saw two young men 
flogged (very severely) in the cooper’s yard, 
[ did not learn their offence. 





Sth. On another occasion, a man in the road 
leading from New Ground to Golden Spring, 
We met this man while riding out, and for 
some offence which I did not learn (for by 
that time I had found my enquiries on such 
points had become offensive, ) the overseer 


39 on ihe spot. 
wth & 10th. Two youn men before break- 





{> The following article is from the Edge- 
field (S. C.) Cardinian: AE 
_ ‘We copy to-day the proceedings of a meet- 
ing lately had in Columbia, from which it wii] 
be scen, that the conduct of a Rev. Mr. Pin- ; 
ney, African Missionary, had caused no little 
excitement among the inhabitants of that 
place. As soon as it was known, the citizens | 
promptly prohibited the proceedings of this 
vile incendiary ; but we are disposed to think, 
that upon this occasion, it would have been | 
better, perhaps, to have adopted the absolute 
maxim of the English law—* Caput lupinum, 
and, witiiout ceremony, to have knocked this 


fast, for having slept too long. They were 
ary artes and it being then crop time, they 
ad been two days and a night previously at 


. ‘ | Peto Sis lack fur hat. and boots, a ruilled 
But whence was borrowed this monstrous |  broad-cloth, black fur hat, ¢ ’ 


} ear a}. sf ‘ ther e- | . 4 - 
Is Atrica the part of the | ty negroes, | heard aisv of many otuer n | ment. The natural and accidental marks 


de- | 


‘linen and cotton shirt, white woolen socks, 
and white cotton knit suspenders, and one or 
two silver watches; likewise a large Dark 
Bay HORSE, belonging to me, which paces 
under the saddle, works well in harness, and 
a new plain saddle, bridle and martingale. 
But he has money and may change his equip- 
given above vill be sufficient to identify him. 
r apprehend that some vagabond white man or 
‘free negro has decoyed him away to Louis- 
| ville or Cincianati, during our recent races. 
| If JESSE is taken out of this State, I will 
‘give One Huadred Dollars for his delivery to 
| ane in Lexing‘on, or Fifty Dollars for securing 
‘him in any jal in Kentucky, and in either 
‘event, all reasonable expenses incurred in 
| bringing hin; within the State line. If he is 
| apprehended in this State, I will give Fifty 
| Dollars for his delivery to me in Lexington, 
lor Twenty-five Dollars for securing him in any 
|jail in Kentucky. And for the return of the 
‘Horse, I will pay a reasonable reward, and 
| compensation for trouble and keeping. 
THOMAS M. HICKEY. 
Lexington, May 22, 1833.—[May 25, 3w.] 


| 








COMMUNICATIONS. 





(> The following communication the ed- 
itor of the Boston Recorder refused to insert. 
He probably thought it shaved rather too 
close. The patrons of the Liberator will read 
it with pleasure : 

[For the Boston Recorder.] 


Hupson, (Onto,) July 28, 1833. 


i ae Rare — > eee a eee om 


the Devil for the will of God, come to our very | than at others. inter he got fe 
We repeat it,—we are aware that benevo- | homes, instigating insurrection and bloodshed, | and he has a fierce look. Last win g send fewer products to the market, conse- 


lent men have very generally been enlisted they should be made to feel what they would a cut on the back of his head Said” = 
jn the cause of colonization. It is perhaps | inflict.’ | which has left a Tt ana Saat if’ cae Of 
very true that men who at the south support | * 4 ‘fold’ of men-stealers, of kidnappers, and of | long, hid by te fae middie joint, and 

the Bible Society, support also the Coloniza- murderers. his hands 1S cing ae . - iain He “een the | 
tion Society, and if this class are the most fa- =—= aaa aa | Still, and he plays rd - i . duea are bored 
vorable to emancipation, the fact mayaswell) SLAVERY R ECORD. | word submii for permi. is et red, 


- : a ye erat : ings in 
be ascribed to the influence of one of these . and he generally eee ee ans 
Societies as the other. THREE MONTHS IN JAMAICA. He took away @ good 


quently they will leave a vacancy there to be 
filled by slave labor. That they do cultivate 
fewer acres after sending off their slaves 1s a 
general fact, and there can be little doubt that 
they must do so till slavery is entirely abolish- 
ed, for the free colored laborers are subjected 
to the same process of deportation, and to in- 


the following novelty from the classic pen of 
the Agent, ‘From inadvertence, rathe: than 
from a want of interest in the cause, Inany of 
the churches in New-England have not taken 
up collections on that day, (July 4th): of jn 
plain English, they had se much feeling on the 
subject that they forgot all about it, Pypjic 
feeling must have been stimulated with sin- 





troduce whites among blacks is a problem in- 
volving a triumph over the prejudice of color, 

an achievement which your favorite oe ihe 
pronounces hopeless. 
You say further, that slaves are always 

cheapest where there are the fewest of them. 

Therefore you would have us infer, that if 
their number were reduced throughout the 

country their price would be reduced in the 
same proportion. This, if I understand it, is 
the logic. Horses are cheaper in Vermont, 
where there are but few of them, than in the 
city of New-York, ergo, if the New- Yorkers 
should ship half their horses ‘immediately,’ 
the price of the remaining half would be re- 
duced! It would seem to be a very obvious 
truth, that so long as slaves are valued for 
their labor, one must be worth more upon @ 
sugar plantation than upon a mountainous 
sheep pasture. 

Again, after having stated that slavehold- 
ers will be convinced by a competition with 
free labor, or rather as it would seem, free 
white labor, that slavery is injurious to their 
‘pecuniary interests, and will emancipate; 
you assume that they will then act boldly and 
independently against the system. But why 
‘so? Would a man who had exchanged the 
labor of horses for that of oxen, merely be- 
cause he supposed the latter more profitable, 
‘act boldly and independently’ against mak- 
ing property of horses? Would it not require 
one who had become convinced that it was 














> es 
rather elaboxate comment on Mr Ja¥**0s@_a 


not sound, we shail be glad to correct any 
errors which can be pointed out.’ I cannot 
suppose, therefore, that you will refuse to in- 
sert a few brief hints from me, though they 
should do litsle honor to so fine an argument. 
I would gladly leave your views to meet 
their refutation in the common sense of the 
community, if, on the subject of colonization, 
there were ahy such thing as common sense. 
You say, ‘We have no where found an in- 
stance in which it is proposed expressly to 
place the slaves immediately and in all re- 
spects on the same footing with the free 
whites.’ This is unfortunate both for yourself 
and your readers. For so far as my knowl- 
edge extends, such is the proposition ‘ex- 
pressly ’ of avowed abolitionists. They wish 
to have the slave immediately enjoy his ‘in- 


extended to him by the same rules, which now, | 


righteously, apply to white men. Abolitionists | 
may disagree as to the question whether a | 


man ought to be allowed to vote, who can | 


neither read nor write, but they all agree in | 
this, that neither the color of his skin, nor the 
wooliness of his hair, nor the dimensions of | 
his lips, nor the protrusiveness of his heels, 
nor the odor of his perspiration, should have 
any thing to do with the decision. In our 
view, the righteousness of the case would not 
be at all affected if the slaves should ex- 
change all their physieal peculiarities for those 
of their masters before to-morrow morning. 
We count it an outrageous insult to humanity 
to talk ebout ‘laboring diligently’ to make 
the slaves ‘fit’ for something higher than 
property ! 

You seem to suppose that the physical op- 
erations of the Colonization Society are adapt- 
ed to plant thorns in the bosoms of the slave- 
holders—that every vessel that sails to Libe- 
ria will teach them the injustice of the slave 
system. But how can this be, when it is an 
undeniable fact that emancipations are less 





work without sleep. As the overseer and | 
were going out at day-break (the sun was not | 
yet up,) we found them only putting the har- | 
ness on their mules. They ought, according 
to the regulations then prescribed on the plan- | 
tation, to have been out half an hour sooner : | 
and for this offence they received a very se- | 
vere flogging. 

1ith. A girl who had been missing for some 
days, having absconded from the plantation 
for fear of punishment. 


_— 


| 


j 
| 
| 
' 


common now than formerly? Were not those 
unconditional emancipations of former years 
far stronger points of suggestion? Will the 
weaker means succeed after the stronger ones 
have failed ? 

But you say, they wil! point to the free 
blacks around them and appeal to you wheth- 
er the:r condition is not worse than thatof the 
slave. How then can unconditional emanci- 
pation effect the conscience ? Although you 


, ; | ry never 3 . 
defeasible’ rights, to have him restrained at | : has had any thing to do with African 


once by the same laws, and to have privileges | 


| only where it is absolutely intolerable. Ibeg 


| heart, Nothing do I hear of the colored in- 


Mr. Eprror,— 


{wrong to hold horses as property, to engage 


slavery, who have ‘ got rid’ of their slaves en- 
| tirely, as those who retain them as hired la- 
| borers, liable, till the system is abolished, to 
_be oppressed by the laws for its preservation. 
The latter must have, a pecuniary interest in 
addition to that of general benevolence. The 
| principle on which emancipation takes place 
is every thing in regard to the moral influ- 
/ence of the emancipator. 


But the question of the effect of coloniza- 
tion upon the price of slaves is likely to re- 


} 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 


| main a speculative one, for the operations of. 
L 


_the Society in regard to the whole mass, are 
‘imperceptible, and forever must be, unless it 
becomes the tool of a fearfully increased op- 
| pression. It is lamentable that your readers 
| Should not be informed that the word volunta- 
Colonization. Oppression has laid its hand 
upon colored Americans—they flee from it 


of your readers to weigh the import of an ex- 
pression in a letter from Liberia, to be found 
in the June number of the African Reposito- 
ry. The writer says, in the simplicity of his 


habitants of the town of Fredericksburg mi- 
grating to Liberia. The laws of Virginia 
surely must be more favorable to the man of 
color than the laws of South Carolina; surely 
they do not shrink back for the fabrications 
of its enemies; will they still lay down in 
Turkish apathy > 

Mr. Editor, I have spoken with freedom and 
severity, for I will not conceal the fact, that 
I feel no conviction from your arguments, nor 
complacency in your course on this subject, 
I trust the day is not distant when you your- 
self will be more ‘astonished’ at it than you 
profess to be at the reasoning of Mr. Jay. But 


as an Agent in this quarter, ash 


gular weapons indeed to have resulted jy 
such enthusiastic inadvertence, and the worst 
of the whole is that so great has been ‘the 
diffusion of knowledge’ that this forgetfulness 
has continued to increase so much that the 
‘inadvertence’ will become general, and, tp 
use the Agent’s own language ‘in due time 
we shall have the moral machinery in ful] mo- 
tion throughout’ not only the ‘ District’ but the 
whole of N. England. The Athenians would 
also have discovered other things not quite so; 
new, viz. that the expulsion or banishment or 
‘deportation’ of the blacks to a barbarous 
land, originated in ‘motives of humanity’ 
About 140 were banished in the New-York 
conspiracies of 1712 and 1744, but thatpart of 
the plan, to take such characters as the mass 
of Southern blacks are to civilize Africa, and 
who are at the same tine in the opinion of the 
Society’s Managers too ignorant and degraded 
to reside among civilized people here, 13 per 
haps a new idea, It might however, have 
originated from the decision of a Scotch jury, 
who in passing sentence upon a ragged ¥- 
grant, brought in their verdict ‘Not guilty if 
he will leave town,’ so that after al} Solomon 
may be pretty nearly right. One thing, it's 
very certain, would have been nothing newt 
them, the fact that of all politicians, clergy: 
men, who act in the double capacity of divine 
and politicians, are the very worst. A pli 
cal divine, or a preaching politician is a clas 
acter as incongruous as a 


‘ Cassocked huntsman, or a fiddling priest; 
som Ca mgrenet om. Mi 


™ ™, 2°.° 


4 . - ~<a! all SS ee 
TER, with the sentence, ‘If these views are | those feel so much interest in the abolition of | ber of the Senate, sounds as oddly as ‘ Captan 


Deacon Goodhue,’ on the records of C—0- 
Parish. Ifa clergyman has an ardent desir 
for political distinction, and wishes to serm 
his country or himself in any legislative « 
judicial station, let him at once resign hiss 
cerdotal robes, and no longer desecrate 'tit 
cause to which he has once solemnly devwte! 
himself, and for which he has professedly 
separated himself from the political turus 
and bustle of the world. The duties dew 
ving on the faithful minister of the gospel, sa! 
on the mere politician, are utterly incomptt 
ible, and whether he leaves his flock to betlt 
leader or the Agent of a political party, 
case is not altered, and the inquiry might wid 
great propriety be made of Mr. Danforth 
‘With whom hast thou left those few she? 
in the wilderness,’ and for what? It wou 

be a curiosity indeed, could we see 4 fll a 

explicit delineation of all the motives, whic 

induced him to accept the office of Agent 

have as full an avowal of the motives, wi 

induced the Managers to appoint him. I Inst 

no doubt that the’ statement would cet] 

shew that he is as much the Agent of & party 

as ever was A— K—Il, Possibly hemay® 

unconscious of the truth of this assertiot, ant 

may verily think with Saul that he "s do 
God service,’ when he is in fact the inetromes! 
of persecuting the poor blacks even ” 
strange cities. The time is however lash - 
tening when he must relinquish his Agen) 4 
the New-England States, for the very 
tant reason that he will not long be able © 
collect funds sufficient to pay bis ow? wh 
much less assist in the ‘deportation . “A 
perienced female teachers’ to Liber eon 
I governed in this matter by meré — 


® os 
policy, I should hope he might oa let 


done gre 


+n 
ing 











after all, let it be understood that I ._ | tures, addresses and sermons, have o 
grief, selhieg than in anger. peas good to the cause of Abolition, and . 
ELIZUR WRIGHT, Jr. truly say ‘we could much better spar 





[For the Liberator.] 
UNCLE SIMON’S EASY CHAIR. 
NO. X, 


Ye clergy, while your orbit is your place 
Lights of the world, and stars dh om race’; 


ter man.’ 
ment as Agent is dated June 1,1 
published in the June number of t 
Repository. After leaving Washing x 
hastened to New-York, visited Patterso™ ° 
J. thence to Providence, where he 
two addresses’ and was the happy? 


His first letter after his pitts 
the Afneaé 


é deliv? 





Bat, if eccentric ye forsake your sphere, 
Prodigies ominous and viewed with fear ; 
The comets baneful influence is a dream $ 
Yours real and pernicious in th’ extreme. 


CowPpeEr, t ! 
doubt, rad not anticipated. Those ® 


of converting several distinguls me 
uals, from Colonization to the doctm 


hed ind i 


he Abolitionists, a result, which he ™ 


Solomon, who was undoubtedly a very wise | the Liberator of July 21, 1832, will a 


, he nad 4 sf Q " 4 j a'T’han ° A * ‘ j ; * . . 
outlen upon me head. If a attempts to ae io Ph pene 0 when a by a vigorous arm, | ‘®ve nothing to say of the Justice of this ap- 
your house, or to cut your thoat, it is an act of | S'¥es forth a loud report, which, without any exagger- peal,’ : : 
| allon, may be likened to the Teport of a smal! pistol. te ae bes be said. 1. Itis not 
ee blacks are worse off than 


2if-defence t +s 1e rderer, an 
seii-acience to destroy the murderer, end the | | have ofien heard it distinetly at two miles’ distance : 
the slaves; and the slaveholders know it. 


law justifies the act. Why then should this | in the open air. 


man, considering the day in which he lived, 
has told us that ‘there is nothing new under 
the sun,’ but had he lived in this most inven- 
tive and enlightened of all possible ages he 








themselves the proof of this pact - 
cause of this unexpected result probab oa ; 
the fact that having recently arrived is 
slave region, he had not had time to adap! 
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toa more Northern latitude, there-— 
unlucky Southern expressions 


urses 


some = 
4 rather harshly on a Northern ¢ ar. ” 
r mething about ‘surplus population,’ a 
4 sOrlit 4 > 


a? &C which caused a good deal of | 
nied among the intelligent part of the 
oe Some mistakes of a similar kind | 
5 iced in his first address in this city, 


ter gas delivered in the Salem Street | 
, was aa 


munity: 


jul 


“-¢ Church, June 23. 8, he | 
il nhstantial evidence to many of his | 
ee ts that whatever he might be asa preach- 
oo » had indeed ‘forsaken his sphere ’ in 
‘sas an Agent for @ persecuting and 
e Lalding party ; for such the Colonization 
=H adoubtedly is, in the hands of its 
vers; for they certainly cannot 
professing to wish for the eman- 
tion of the natives of Africa, | 
son they resolutely deny both of them, to | 
descendants in this country, who are} 
_ re within their power and under their | 
In the account of this, his first ad- 
<¢ published in the October No. of the 
pak Repository, and dated Sept. 15, 1832, 
"gross mistakes, to say the least, 
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1833. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
It must be a humiliating reflection to every Ameri- 
sn Philanthropist and Christian, that 6,000 human 
vines are held in abject bondage in the very capital 
ne pation, and that their slavery is perpetuated by 
e highest legislative authority in the land! Are 
ep pot, as a nation, chargeable with the most detest- 
hypocrisy, While we continue to perpetuate the 
We 


of the whole world, that 


F 
system of slavery iu the District of Columbia ? 
have declared in the face 
‘all men are created equal, that they are endowed by 
heir Creator with certain inalienable rights, among 
which are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.’ 
Mark the words—they ‘ are created equal,’ &ec.—that 
s, ‘life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness ’ 


are not 


rights which men acquire by education, and which 
may be rightfully grauted or withheld by human gov- 
emments {t was on this broad principle that our 
hers asserted their independence, and it is on this 
‘ineiple that we defend our own title to the privileges 
weenjoy. But, with the Declaration of Independence 
sone hand, and the Bible in the other; we deny 6,000 
ir fellow beings the enjoyment of those very rights 
ch we have solemnly declared to be ‘ inalienable !’ 
s done by the nation—it is not the act of a State 
or an association over which we have no constitutional 
rol. Ifthis is not sufficient to render us justly 
goxious fo the charge of hypocrisy, we know not 
whatcan be. Is it any wonder that the people of 
England bring this charge against us? and would it 
wiser in us to admit its truth, and remove the 
cause of it, than to spend our breath in railing against 
ose Who tell us plainly of our faults ? 
ect to slavery in the Distriet of Columbia, it 
hat the following proposition can be 
bstantiated : Every man who neclects to make 
f the proper means to effect the extermination of 


, 
a ‘wh 


ears to Us 


) adopts principles which tend to perpet- 


whe, ts PERSONALLY GutLTY. The same is true 


Javery in the States, but we wish now to urge the 
prneciple only in respect to the Distriet of Columbia. 


Itis in the power of Congress to emancipate all the 
aves in this District at its next session, and this is the 
ody whichcan doit. The duty of the people,then, 
spin; they ought to unite in petitioning Congress for 
removal o 


fthe evil. This is the only way in which 


eyveanact. Ifthe next Congress refuses to abolish 

stem, then it will be the duty of the peo- 

ect oth in who will do it. Congress 

1 who are the agents of the people, 

ithe people are r¢ sponsible for their acts. Now we 

iain that the nation is guilty of man-stfealing, and 

ne only way by which individuals can free themselves 

trom the guilt of abetting this daring sin, is, to make 

Ne olthe proper preans for its removal. Silenee is 

Wetting the sin, and therefore it is the duty of every 
nan lo ‘ery alou | and Spare not.’ 

There is but one objection of any importance urged 
against petitioning Congress for the abolition of sla- 
very mm this District ; and that is, that it will endanger | 
te Union. Do those who make this objec tion forget 
th } © J S 
al Slavery itself is far more dangerous to the Union 
‘an any effort for its abolition can be? And besides, 
What ts the Union worth, if it can be preserved only by 
Puacering 6,000 human beings of their liberty? We 
‘ay, unhes latingly, that if the Union is founded on 

Cesion, aud can only be preserved by a comprom- 

~ with slave ry, it ought te be dissolved. We haveno 

" ia the case. Our present connection involves 

- Sunt, if we hold our peace ; and we have no al- 
r ive but to make our appeal to Congress. 


Al net; j 

peltions then be sent to Congress from every 
Win the free Spa: ; em 
, He tree States, aud let every one who refuses 
on the ° 


sign m, remember that he is guilty of abetthhg 
“@ sin of slavery . 
lhe friends of Cx 


; ' slonization ean have an opportunity 
' Show) ne 4 


in this ot ‘he sincerity of their professions by uniting 

this objec . 5 ° 

a ject. If they are in reality the friends of 

“ANC Dat . wt 5 
pation, let them step forward and labor with 


Coming ze< wr ° . we » P 
.~s zeal to effect the liberation of 6,000 of their 
“OW nen, w hose bond 


Simei age is perpetuated by the con- 
“Nite “ 


Sa resis. ofthe nation. The plea of interfe- 
“3 the rights of the South cannot avail them as 

5a and if they refuse to act, they must be 
‘down as the ; . 
Release the public papers have an important 
tion to sien ey lhey are not only under obliga- 
community _ . oats but to call the attention of the 
Pps ia pane a The Editors of religious 
fom the rer - should see to it that they are free 
le suit of silence in respect to this subject. 
_“*OW Is the t 
Sdould be lost. 
a the of 


Ter 


an excuse 
set a 

. bettors of inian; 
Mettors of imiquity. 


ime for vigorous action. Nota moment 
: Let every person who feels interested 
Heavortocniiot ther ne - es rep and en- 
© petition and ee lings 3 an i. en let hima procure 
fome cases me: at many 00 poetire ©. WEF oe 
friendly aaa “e d be well to call a meeting of those 
iin rots win ject, and appoint a committee to ob- 
ures. 

About 1200 g 
— their nam 
‘arge major 


entlemen in this city, have already af- 
ames to a petition; and among them are a 
Most diss nly of the Clergy as well as many of our 
Adli-Slay on public men. The New-England 
tain Pion Society has employed an Agent, to ob- 
and a who is laboring with great assiduity 
Principally The Abolitionist for October will be 
Copies will mvated to the object. An extra number of 
Per hand e printed for cireulation and sold at $3,00 

Scred. The friends of the cause are earnestly 


In this address, he| PLAIN ANSWERS TO PLAIN QUES- 


_ Providence as they were when the following 


= 


. 





requested to afford their aid in circulating them far and | 
wide. Let there be no halting, no wavering, no hesi- | 
tancy,in the ranks of the Abolitionists. Let every | 


| man do his duty. If the first effort should fail of suc- | 


cess, it will at least do something to arouse public 
sentiment, aad prepare for a more vigorous onset here- 
after. Let us makea beginning, and cletermine never | 
to relax our exertions until the nation is freed from the | 
eurse and guilt of slavery. 





TIONS. ’ 

We copy the following communication 
from the Brooklyn (Ct.) Advertiser with great 
pleasure. ‘The answers which Mr. May gives 
to the questions proposed to him, are such as 
will meet the hearty approbation of all true 
friends of the anti-slavery cause. The Editor 
of the Providence Gazette, we understand, 
(for we have not seen the paper,) has taken 
oceason to misrepresent the opinion of Mr. 
May, in relation to the question of amalga- 
mation. 
that the following communication was written 
before Mr. May delivered the lecture in Proy- 
idence, which called forth the animadyersions 
of the Gazette. Of course, his seftiments 
were the same at the time of his late visit at 


communication was written. And besides, we 
have the authority of Mr May for saying that 
he did not, in his address at Providence, make 
even the most distant allusion to the subject 
of intermarriages, 

Mr. Horsroox:—I should have been bet- 
ter pleased, if the friends, who suggested the 
questions you proposed to me in the last Ad- 
vertiser, had signed their names to the com- 


munication, instead of sheltering themselves | 


underneath your official signature. Never- 
theless 1 will reply to your queries as expli- 
citly as 1 am able. 

You first ask me—t Would you this moment 
were it in your power, liber&te every slave 
now in bondage in the United States?” 

I most certainly would. | would no more 
hesitate to do so, than I would hesitate to re- 
deem all men this moment from their iniqui- 
ties, if it were in my power, or from the thral- 
dom of ignorance and superstition. Mark me 
well-—-I do not say that 1 would liberate the 
slaves now or ever {rom the authgrity of right- 
eous laws ; but I would, if I could, deliver them 
this moment from the unlimited power, the 
despotic sway of their masters. 1 would, if I 
could, instantly have the government of the 
Union and of each one of the States construc- 
ted upon this great republican and christian 
principle, that all men are born free, and that 
man cannot have a valid title to the liberty of 
his fellow man, excepting only where liberty 
has been forfeited by crime. If God had put 
it in my power (and none but Him could give 
the power) to relieve the two millions of my 
countrymen this moment, from their hard 
bondage, and the ten other millions from the 
awful guilt, which now rests upon our nation— 
the sin of slavery—I should not dare to hesi- 
tate; but should pronounce the words—be 
free—as quickly as my voice could give me 
utterance. ' 

But such power is not committed to me, 
nor to any association of men. It is left with 
sinners themselves, to repent of their in- 
iquity. The sooner they forsake their wick- 
edness, the better. I would that they might 
all instantly repent. And it is my desire 
and purpose, together with my fellow la- 
borers in the cause of the oppressed, to set 
before their oppressors every consideration 


their cuilt, and lead them without longer de- 


It may, therefore, be well to remark, | 


| great number’ of the ‘members and zealous advo- 
which may awaken them to a consciousness Ol } 





lay, to do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly. 
2. Your second question is—* Would you 
agree to extend to the free blacks every ciwil 


| and social right enjoyed by the whites ?’ 





Most certainly 1 would—and ‘tis passing 
strange, that gentlemen claiming to be Re- 
publicans and Christians, should have implied 
by such a question, that they would do other- 
wise. I by no means deny that certain qual- 


| fications may justly and necessarily be requir- 


ed as conditions upon which citizens may 
be admitted to all the prerogatives secured to 
the people by our civil constitution. Surely 
men ought not to be elevated to offices of 
trust or honor, who are not trust worthy, and 
competent to fulfil the duties of those offices, 
But | do deny—and I am willing the whole 
world should know I deny, that the complerion 
of a man should be one of the conditions on 
which he shall be admitted to enjoy every civil 
and social right, especially in our country. I 
would without a moment’s hesitation, extend 
to our colored brethren every advantage of 
education which we enjoy, and on the same 
terms; and would give them an equal chance 
with others to improve their condition physic- 
ally, socially, intellectually, morally. 

3. You ask—‘ Do you think it proper that 
the whites should intermarry with the blacks ?” 

Incomparably more proper than it is for the 
whites to cohabit with the blacks, which is a 
sin of very common occurrence in our country, 
especially at the South. lTalso deem it incom- 
parably more proper, than the illicit connec- 
tions which are so frequently taking place 
among the whites. Let the moral sensibility 
of our fellow citizens then no longer slumber 
over the licentiousness which already abounds 
in the land ; nor let it be diverted to occurren- 
ces, which have been, and will be, exceeding- 
ly unfrequent, until the colored people in our 
land shall have risen to an equality with the 
whites—and the prejudice against their com- 
plexion shal] have been overcome. 

But to answer your question explicitly, I 
would say—If a white man sincerely loves a 
colored woman—or a white woman sincerely 
loves a colored man, and the attachment is re- 
ciprocated, although I should not advise them 
to be married while the publie sentiment is 
such that they might be rendered _" uncom- 
fortable if they were to marry—yet I am sure 
I know of nothing—and I challenge you and 
the friends who suggested the question, to 
show me any thing in the revealed will of our 
Heavenly Father—or to give me any reason 
better than a prejudice against complexion, 
why it would be improper for such persons to 
be married if they chose. 





You intimate that you cannot find out what 


| are the sentiments and purposes of Abolition- | 
| ists. This surely must be your own fault. 


For they have not been unfrequent in their 
publications, nor inexplicit in what they have 
written. Let me particularly refer you and 
your readers to Pazrton’s Letters—Rankin’s 
Letters—Wright’s Sin of Slavery—Prof. B. 
Green’s Sermons—Justice and Expediency, by 
J. G. Whittier—or last and more than either, 
Mrs. Child’s late Appeal. 
SAMUEL J. MAY. 


COLONIZATION PAMPHLET. 


The objections to African Colonization stated and an- 
swered. Originally published in the April number 
of the Biblical Repertory. 

Such is the title of an anonymous pamphlet recently 
pubiished in Philadelphia by Russell and Martien. 
There are several passages on which we propose to 
submit a few remarks. ‘The writer classes the objec- 
tions to the Colonization Society under three distinct 
heads. ‘The first relate to the principles of the Soci- 
ety ; the second to its operation on the colored people ; 
the third to its promise of benefit to Affiea.’ The 
author sneers at the objection that the Society was 
founded and is patronised by slaveholders. Indeed 
he regards the fact as ominous of the highest good. As 
evidence that the southern friends of the Societv are 
opposed to slavery, he quotes the declaration vi the 
veracious R.S. Finley, Esq. who declared while in'this 
city that there was but one man opposed to the Colo- 
nization Society in whose christian character he had 
the least confidence, and who avowed his belief that 
Wm. Goodell, the amiable and independent editor of 
the Genius of Temperance, was ‘a BASE LIAR’! 
After exulting over the statement of Mr Finley, he 
says— 

‘ But, let us allow, for a moment, the narrow insin- 
uations agains! our southern brethren, and grant that 
it is really criminal to be allied with them in this phi- 
lanthropic exertion. We would then ask the two fol- 
lowing questions, for we are admirers of parity o 
reasoning. Ist. Can the New-England Anti-Slavery 
Society succeed in abolishing slavery without the con- 
sent of the South? 2d. If southern men should be- 
come patrons of the Society, will not all good and 
virtuous men be bound at once to leave it, and wash 
their bands of its iniquitous fellowship 7’ 

These questions are not quite so troublesome as the 
writer seems to suppose. 1n the first place, the con- 
stitution of the Anti-Slavery Society, which every 
member is required to sign, declares immediate eman- 
cipation to be a positive duty; of course, no slave- 
holder can become a member without first giving up 
his slaves. The constitution is a virtual pledge of to- 
tal abstinence from slavery. We, too, admire ‘ parity 
of reasoning,’ and should like to ask the author of this 
pamphlet ene or two questions. 1. Can the American 
Temperance Society abolish intemperance without 
the consent of distillers, rum-venders, drunkards and 
moderate drinkers ? 2. Suppose that al! these differ- 
ent classes should join the Temperance Society, and 
still continue to manufacture, sell and drink ardent 
spirits ; ‘ will not all good and virtuous men be bound 
to leave it, and wash their hands of its iniquitous fel- 
lowship?’ When the writer bas answered these 
questions, he may perhaps be able to comprehend the 
force of the objection that the Colonization Society is 
patronised and governed by slaveholders, 

It is the most insulting hypocrisy for men to profess 
to be friendly to emancipation, and still hold slaves. 
Their practice gives the lie to their profession. Friend- 
ly to emancipation, and still holding human beings in 
slavery, continuing to buy and sell them, and exact 
their labor without compensation!! We might as 
reasonably talk of honest knaves, and cbristian 
thieves ! sa 

The author ridicules the supposition that the north- 
ern friends of the Colonization Society are deceived. 
He says that the ‘integrity and wisdom of a great 
number of its members and zealous advocates’ are 
‘undoubted.’ ‘True; but what does it prove? Does 
not Solomon say that ‘Great men are not always 
wise’? And besides, this argument is as good for one 
party as the other. The ‘ integrity and wisdom of a 


[From the Emancipator.] 
To the Editors of the Vermont Chronicle : 


In the Vermont Chronicle of Sept. 6, I per- 
ceive that the editors personally call upon the 
author of the article in the Liberator, which 
during a long time they have attacked. ‘The 
extract which I gave Mr. Goodell was written 
in Novemeer, 1831, long before My. Garrison 
had become the subject of their misrepresen- 
tation, or the cause of freedom had been in- 
jured by their chicanery. Ihave taken no part 
in the discussions respecting the ‘ Character 
of Washington ;’ because I care nothing for 
abstracts, concretes, past or future ; I wrote for 
the present, and wars design that it should be 
applied, by living sinners, not to be distorted 
by them for the dead or the unborn. But in- 
asmuch as the editors of the Vermont Chron- 
icle lay so much stress upon ‘the pertinacity 
of this struggle, as involving the continued 
existence’ of those principles upon slaver 
which [ maintain—I hereby offer to transmit 
to them my own views, in my own language, in 
several consecutive essays: to which they 
shall be at liberty to add what comments they 
please, provided they will grapt me the privi- 
lege of rejoinders and explanation. I am not 
willing, after this direct attack upon the op 
nal writer, that any person shall explain or de- 
fend my principles for which they never were 
responsible. AJ]! ask is this ; that the editors 
of the Vermont Chronicle shall publish my 
communications exactly as I send them; and 
their replies or remarks I shall carefully ex- 
amine—and we shall see who holds out, not 
only in ‘the pertinacity of the struggle,’ but 
also in adhesion to honesty, conscienee, truth, 
and the gospel. 

I make this proposition, expressly that the 
editors of the Vermont Chronicle may no lon- 
ger unjustly reproach Mr. Goodell and others, 
for an article which nobody ever saw, until it 
was published, except the persons in the office 
of the Liberator; and also that if they wish 
to contend fairly, they may prove their science 
in evangelical tactics, and their prowess as 
christians warriors, by vanquishing 

Sranp Fast. 

{(>> The editors of the Vermont Chroni- 
cle may either answer this note in their paper, 
or they may transmit a private letter directed 
for Stand Fast, to the care of the editor of the 
Emancipator; and if they accept this offer, 


; they will soon hear from 8. F, 


COLONEL STONE. 

What is the matter with him? He acts like a deg 
with a sore head. We hope he will not be seized with 
the hydrophobia ; for his abuse and vituperation are 
very beneficial to the anti-slavery cause. A libel more 
base and malignant than the following, which we copy 
from the Commercial Advertiser of the 9th ihst. was 
never uttered : 

‘ He [Garrison] was not imprisoned on aecouut of 
his attachment to the cause of abolition, but on aec- 
count of his attachment to the cause of falsehood. In 
other words he was punished, and justly punished, for 
an atrocious libel, published in Baltimore, upon a most 
respectable citizen of Newburyport, Massachusetts. 
In asserting that five thousand dollars were offered by 
Georgia for his body, he evidently means to convey 
the impression that the sum named was offered for his 
head as an outlaw—whereas it was offered for his ar- 
rest, in order that he might be held to trial for an al- 
leged offence. Nor was it offered ‘on account of his 
attachment to the cause ef abolition,’ but on account 
of his attachment to the canse of REBELLION, 
MASSACKE and PLUNDER. In other words, he 
wrote seditious and inflammatory pamphlets exciting 
the slaves in the south to rebellion—and it was for this 
cause that a reward was offered for his apprehension.’ 

Now we offer to put a copy of every pamphlet 
written hy Mr. Garrison into the hands of Col. Stone, 
and for every line of seditious matter which be can 
find in them, we will pay §5,00. The question may 
be submitted to three men, one of whom shall be chos- 
en by each of us, and the third by the to thus selected. 





cates’ of the Anti-Slavery Society are ‘ undoubted.’ 


The author may gratify his admiration for ‘ parity of | 


reasoning’ in disposing of this fact. It is certainly 
very modest to claim for the colonizationisis all the 
wisdom and integrity in the land! 

Afier stating what he conceives to be the principles 
of the Colonization Society, he says— 


‘ Let us now turn and examine the principles of those 
who oppose it. We gather them from their conduct 
and their publications, and we find them precisely the 
reverse of those we have been contemplating.’ 

Again ; 

‘ These being the principles on which the New-Eng- 
land Society proceeds, we do believe, however honest 
its intentions, that it only tends to add iron to the 
bondage of the slave, by strengthening rather than 
dissolving those prejudices which must be removed 
ere the least light can break in upon their forlorn con- 
dition,’ 

We recommend these passages to those who won- 
der why the two Societies cannot coalesce. 

The author reiterates the old story that the people 
ofcolor must always be degraded in this country. 
Witness the following language : 

‘This prejudice will never be done away, be it right 
or wrong. No, the colored man has been a slave 
here, he has been ignorant and degraded, and the bis- 
tory of his degradation will be sanded down from 
generation to generation, long after every shackle 
shall be thrown off, and it will fix itself as a stigma 
upon him, and depress his spirits as long as human 
nature remains depraved, and prejudice finds any 
abode in the heart of man. ‘T’o think it will be other- 
wise, and to promulgate any scheme which is built 
upon such a presumption, Is Utopian in the extreme.’ 

The following sentences furnish as favorable an 
apology for slaveholders as they could desire : 

‘ The Society does not and cannot operate to per- 
petuate slavery; for the southern peopele are if" 
from being attached in principle to the system. Far 
otherwise—it is complained of as an evil, and as fa- 
cilities for emancipation are aflorded, they are improv- 
ed and will be improved ; and as they are improved, 
inereased prosperity will lead on to other and still 
other emancipations. The attachment to the system 
is an attachment rather of necessity than choice. Re- 
move that necessity, open the door for the easy ingress 
of a new state of things, and the people of the South 
will be far from advocating the perpetuity of the sys- 
tem.’ 

Now we appeal to every candid reader to say, if 
the foregoing paragraph is not an apology for sla- 
very? Does it not imply that the south is ander the 
necessity of holding the slaves in bondage, of buying 
and selling them, of ‘ using their service without wag- 
es,’ and of enslaving the 100,000 children who are an- 
nually born of slave parents? And such ig the moral 
influence of colonization and colonization pamphlets. 
There is scarcely a writer in favor of the Society who 
does not endeavor to pailiate the sin of slavery, and to 
cover up and excuse the iniquity of domestic kiduap- 
ping. And yet the question is repeated, ‘ Why can- 
not the two Societies act in unison 7’ 





[L= Col. Stone, it should be remembered, is the 
Secretary of the N. Y. City Colonization Society. 
The foregoing paragraph may help to answer the 
question, * Why cannot the Anti-Slavery and Coloni- 
zation Societies coalesce ?’ 


CHEERING NEWS! 

The colored inhabitants of the West India 
Islands are FREE. The bill providing for 
their emancipation has passed both Houses of 
Parliament, and only awaits the King’s signa- 
ture to become a law. Such is the latest in- 
telligence ; and it inspires us with fresh cour- 
age and animating hopes. ‘Glory to God in 
the highest! will be the response from every 
christian and philanthropic heart. No longer 
wil! 800,000 human beings be plundered of all 
their rights; no longer will they be bought 
and sold like brutes, and subject to unceasing 
toil and stripes. God bless the people of Eng- 
land, and lead Republican America to repent- 
ance for her crimes! 


HINGHAM. 

We learn that the Rey. Mr. May of Brook- 
lyn, (Conn.) delivered an address on the sub- 
ject of slavery and colonization Jast Sabbath 
evening, to a crowded audience in Hingham. 
A deep interest was apparently felt, and we 
have little doubt that a powerfu! impression 
was made, favorable to the Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety. 


{(7” A majority of the Board of Managers 
of the American Colonization Society are 
slaveholders in the District of Columbia. Of 
course, those abolitionists at the North, who 
unite in petitioning for the abolition of slavery 
in that District, will pray Congress to deprive 
those humane and benevolent men of their prop- 
erty. Truly this looks a little like ‘a kingdom 
divided against itself,’ 





{=> The Canterbury worthies having re- 
fused to supply Miss Crandall with water, we 
understand that her father brings her a quan- 
tity daily from his farm, a distance of about 
two miles. 


DEATH OF MR. COX. 


{>> We regret to learn that letters have 
been received in this country announcing the 
death of the Rev. Metvitue B. Cox, Meth- 





{(>> The address on our first page will re- 
pay an attentive perusal. } 


odist Missionary in Africa. 


a 
NATIONAL ANTIFSLAVERY SOCIETY. 
A convention will be held at Philadelphia 
on the 25th of October next, to organize a 
National Anti-Slavery Society. A more offi- 
cial notice may be expected hereafter: 


NEW-ENGLAND CONVENTION. 

(> At a meeting held in this city the 
present week, arrangements were made for 
calling an anti-slavery convention for New- 
England soon after the organization of a Na- 
tional Society. The proceedings may be ex- 
pected in our next. ° 





ZION’S HERALD. 

The New-England Christian Herald has 
assumed this title, which was given to the first 
Methodist paper ever established in N. Eng- 
land. Both the Editor and Agent are aboli- 
tionists ; but as the paper is owned by the 
Boston Wesleyan Association, they do not feel 
at liberty to make it the vehicle of our pucu- 
liar sentiments. We are glad of their person- 
al influence in the cause, and rejoice that Zi- 
on’s Herald will not fight against us. 





Mrs. Stuart’s Farewell Addfess to the Peo- 
ple of Color in this city, was delivered on the 
18th inst. at the School Room in Belknap-st. 
to a crowded audience. The maaan was 
opened with prayer by Mr, Dale, and the ad- 
dress was deeply interesting.— Communicated. 


[From the Emanclpator.] __ 
GRATIFYING DONATION, — . 
(> Mr Denison, permit the subscriber, 
through the medium of the ‘ Emancipator,’ to 
acknowledge the receipt of 336 volumes of 
religious, literary and classical books, 
and atlasses, by Mr Tappan, as a donation to 
the library of the ‘ Phenix Society of the city 
of New-York,’ from Charles Whipple, Esq. of 
Newburyport. . 
SAMUEL E. CORNISH, 
Agent of the Phenix Society. 





Tur Arrican Expenition. Letters have been 
received from Mr. Lander, dated Fernando Po, May 
9. During the first month not Jess than twenty deaths 
occurred among the persons composing the “ys 
tion; in the second, five. Of the officers only three 
remaine | alive, As the survivors had become seas- 
oned to the climate, it was hoped that few, if any, ad- 
ditional deaths would oceur. 

The country on the banks of the Niger was found 
to be highly fertile, and capable of beg made to pro- 
duce all kinds of tropical fruits, &c. ‘The natives had 
received the expedition in the most friendly manner, 
and an amicable intercourse between them had taken 
place. One of the native kings or chiefs had visited 
the steamers, and was surprised and delighted with 
what he saw. He returned the compliment by inviting 
the officers to an entertainment on sherp At this fete 
his majesty produced two men, whom he was about 
to offer as a sacrifice in honor of the visit of the white 
men. He was, however, entreated to spare the Vic- 
tims, and yielded to the entreaties of his new friends 
with a truly royal grace. ‘The letters speak very ton- 
fidently of the ultimate success of the commercial ob- 
jects of the expedition. Had it not been for the rav- 
ages caused by the fever, the most complete stitcess 
would, ere now, have attended the enterprise. 


The Richmond Enquirer is, it appears, willing to 
have the Ceastuise maaniod so that in case a Pres- 
ident should not be elected by the peoets on the first 
trial, the two hi candidates should be sert 
to them for re-election. ‘The Washington Telegraph 
lately made a simijar promeanes, and it is understood, 
as we have mentioned before, that such an amendment 
to the Coustitntion will be proposed tothe next Con- 
gress. , 

Ingenious Contrivance-—A gentlemau at Philadel- 
phia, who has had his grape vines rifled for several 
years, has now adopted a plan which will effectuall 
defend his property from farther depredations. He 
has attached a cord to the vines, one, end of which 
passes into his chamber where itis affixed to a bell. 
‘The slightest motion of the vine is sufficient to alarm 
him, and should the thieves be detected, he is fully 
prepared to inflict summary punishment. 





NOTICE. 

A meeting of the Boston Young Men’s 
Anti-Slavery Association will be holden at 
the Committee Room in Mechanic’s H 
Wilson’s Lane, on TUESDAY EVENING 
next, Oct. 1, at half-past 7 o’clock. A punc- 
tual attendance is requested, as business of 
importance will be attended to. 

N. SOUTHARD, 
Sec’y, pro tem. 
NOTICE. 

The Quarterly Meeting of the New-England 
Anti-Slavery Society will be holden at Boyls- 
ton Hall on MONDAY EVENING NEXT, 
at 7o’clock. A discourse will be delivered by 
the Rev. Samuen J. May of Brooklyn, Conn. 


NOTICE. 

According to adjournment a meeting will be 
holden at the African School House, Belknap- 
street, on MONDAY EVENING NEXT, at 
7 o’clock, by the colored inhabitants of Boston 
and vicinity, to take under consideration the 
importance of adopting measures to testify 
their respect for the memory of the venerable 
and lamented Witperrorce. A general and 
punctual attendance is requested. 


THOMAS COLE, ‘Seoretary. 


NOTICE. 

‘The Monthly Concert of Prayer for the ab- 
olition of Slavery and the amelioration of the 
condition of the Colored People, will be ob- 
served in the Baptist Meeting House in Bel- 
knap-street, on Monday Evening Nezt, at 7 
1-2 o’clock. All who feel an interest in the 
object, are respectfully requested to attend. 

oston, Sept. 26, 1833. 

















ACADEMY, 
mee Subscriber respectfully informs his 
colored friends and the public in general, 


that he will remove his English and Mercan- 
tile Academy, to No. 30, Pearl-street, between 


13th and Broad-streets, for the instruction of 
colored youth, in all the usual branches of a 
good English Education, viz. lling, Read- 
ing, Writing, Arithmetic, Keeping, by 
Single and Double Entry, Geo eur, Ctene 
mar, &c. Every attention will be paid to the 


Moral and Religious improvement of the youth 
entrusted to his care. 

Satisfactory references will be given if re- 
quired. For terms, which will be reasonable, 





apply as above, to W. S. GRAVES. 
| Philadelphia, August 7, 1833. 
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[From the Casket.] 
I’D BE A RAY. 


I ’d be a ray—a solar ray, 
To shoot through air and ether ; 
And dance away one endless day, 
O’er highland lawn and heather. 


I'd be a sray—a lunar ray, 
Reflecting Sol’s bright beams ; 

And nightly stray the milky way 
To waken lovers’ dreams. 


I'd be a ray—a stellar ray, 
To ride on ocean's breast ; 
When lightnings play amid the spray 
And caim the soul to rest. 
I'd be a ray—the morning ray, 
To take the first sly peep ; 
Then like a fay so bright and gay 
I ’d wake the world from sleep. 


I'd be a ray—the evening ray, 
O’er earth so mildly beaming ; 
And calm survey the twilight gray 

Each hill and iceberg gleaming. 


I'd be a ray—the summer ray, 
To ride on golden wing ; 

Or sweetly lay on new mown hay, 
Aud bear blithe maidens sing. 


I'd be a ray—an autumn ray, 
To cheer ’mid nature’s gloom ; 
And light the way when holiday 
Makes man forget his doom. 
I'd be a ray—the winter ray, 
O’er glittering worlds to roam ; 
Then love obey and quiet stay 
Upon my hearth at home. 


1’d be a ray—the sweet spring ray, 
To gleam in April showers ; 

And view for aye the beauteous May, 
And sport among the flowers. 


I’d be a ray—soft Venus’ ray, 
To shine in ladies’ eyes ; 

Who ne’er say nay when love ’s the prey, 
Whom they so idolize. 


1d be a ray—earth’s humble ray, 
On freedom’s dome afar ; 

And then portray her potent sway 
O’er haughty king and czar. 

I'd be a ray—Religion’s ray, 
To shed true light abroad ; 

Then cease display and quit this clay, 
To calmly rest with Gop. 





[From the Detroit Courier.] 
THE STORM WANDERER. 
Now fiercely howls the northern blast, 
And loud the tempests roar, 
The rain and sleet are beating fast 
Against the cottage door. 


The rugged rocks the surges lash 
In their resistless might ; 

And oft the vivid lightnings flash 
Terrifically bright. 

The wind—a perfect hurricane— 
Blows with tremendous sound ; 

And rapidly the drops of rain 
Fall pattering to the ground. 


Yet on this night so dark and drear, 
Amid the storm’s harsh moan, 

A maid uninfluenced by fear, 
A maiden, and alone— 


So furiously on land and sea, 
Rages the dreadful storm, 

Besides that maid there seems to be 
No other living form. 


The fisherman has left the main, 
And hastens from the shore ; 
The shepherds go not forth again 

Until the storm be o’er. 


On such a night as this to roam 
Few people choose, I ween ; 

‘Then wherefore thus away from home 
Goes the fair Josephine ? 


To cheer the maiden’s onward way 
No star its radiance lends— 

Blue lightnings round her figure play, 
And yet she onward wends. 


Around the rocks, where deep and hoarse, 
The waves their voices lift, 

The dauntless maiden bends her course 
Sul, fearlessly and swift. 


And now she ’s at the large rock, where 
The pirate found bis grave— 

With cautious step she climbs the stair 
And passes through the cave. 

She trembles not with cold or fear, 
But rapidly moves through ; 

Nor pauses till, alone and drear, 
A cottage meets her view. 

And now, alas! it grieves my soul, 
To tell what she did then! 

The interesting damsel stole— 


Twechickens and a hen! MARTHA. 





THE LAST DAY OF SUMMER. 
TO ZEPHIRA. 

Come hither, come hither, my May-day queen, 
The last day of summer is here ; 

But weep not,—nor sigh, for merry old Time 
Will bring us another year. 

Yet ’t is hard to part with the joy of one’s heart, 
Though there ’s something that heart to cheer. 


Do ye pray me that cheer, my May-day queen? 
I grant thee the grateful boon. 

*T' is the autumn breeze and the gold meed, 
And the joys of the harvest moon ; 

And T grant thee yet more—when the harvest is o’er, 
In the maze of the gay saloon. 


Be merry,—be blithe then, my May-day queen, 
For the seasons wag on apace— 

Like the seasons of life, poor airy things, 
That lead us so changeful a race. 

Yet these flying hours but hasten spring’s flowers 
Again thy fair tresses to grace, 


The last day of Summer, my May-day queen, 
*May count thee another year — 

May strengthen thy mind—may gladden thy soul, 
May bring thee a painful tear. 


Yet should e’er a pang start in thy fair moulded heart, | 


Refleet thee—ihat Heaven can cheer. 
MICHAEL. 





TRUE HAPPINESS. 


True happiness bas no localities ; 
No tones provincial ; no peculiar garb. 





| MIsCBeLLEANWSOUS. 
Licnr. Look at that glassy wave, the light 
‘of which dazzles our eyes as if it came irom a) 
' silvered mirror; where does that light origi- | 
‘nate? O, you will say, it is only the sun- 
beams. ‘I'o be sure, you admit, then, the light 
from the wave docs not originate in the wave 
itself, but that it comes from the sun ? W ell, 
‘as it comes from the sun, let me ask, what’ 
‘distance has it travelled? . How far 1s the | 
‘earth from the sun? Ninety-five millions one 
‘hundred and seventy-three thousand miles. 
lA pretty long journey, you will _coniess ; but 
is the light tardy in accomplishing it‘ No; 
‘it travels at the rate of nearly two hundred 
thousand miles in a second, and, consequent- 
ly, arrives at the earth from the sun in about | 
‘eight minutes. Does it travel farther than 
‘the earth? For what we know, it may travel 
| on for ever till intercepted by some opaque or | 
' ponderable object; but we know for certazm, | 
that it reaches Herschell the most distant 
| planet of our system, which is no less than 
eighteen hundred millions of miles trum the 
‘sun. Now, is light material? I have no 
| knowledge of it but what is obtained through 
‘the medium of sight; no other sense recogni- 
.zes it; we cannot smell it; and it makes no 
‘impression on the nerves of touch. But I can 
| learn, that it is not only compounded of three 
‘primary colored rays, but also of others not 
| connected with color at all, of calorfic and of 
oxidising and deoxidising rays. IJ can see, 
‘that it is necessary to vegetation ; that plants, 
{deprived of its presence, jose their green 
lcolor; tat it effects various chemical decom- 
positions ; and that it is subjected to certain 
fixed laws, which form the basis of the science 
of optics. From these circumstances | infer, 
that it is a matter, that itis a substance ; but 
how subtle must be tlie nature of a substance 
whose particles can move in every direction 
| without interfering with each other; which | 
| can travel above nincty-five millions of miles 
lin about eight minutes, and yet not exert the 
‘least perceptible force of collision; which 
will pass through’ the hardest crystal, or 
the purest diamond, with as much ease as 
through air or water? It is imponderable, 
and wants various properties which philoso- 
phers have thought to be essential to any 
thing. We sce objects and light by the eyes: 
this you will adinit, also, that, without organs 
of vision, we could have no knowledge of light 
and colors. But is it the eye that sees ?— 
Consider now. You say, Yes. I say, No. 
When you take up a telescope and look to tlre 
moons of Jupiter, you see those moons, which, 
without the telescope you could not see. But 
does the telescope see them? You laugh, 
perhaps; you think the question childish. It 
is not so, Suppose a card were slipped in be- 
tween your eye and the eye-glass, you would 
then neither perceive the planet nor his satel- 
lites. Now, the eye is to vision what the 
telescope is: it is an optical’ instrument; it 
serves to form an image; but the eye itself 
does not see: itis the organ of communica- 
tion with light, and is necessary to vision; but 
the sensation lies inthe brain, or rather, I 
should say, in the mind which inhabits it. Cut 
off the communication between the eye and 
the brain, and the same result follows as when 
acardis placed between the eye and the 
telescope: all is dark. The optic nerve is the 
cork through which the brain communicates 
with the eye; and when, by disease or other 
means, that nerve, or its expansion, the retina, 
on which the images of external objects are 
painted, loses its function, or if, as has been 
often proved by experiment, the optic nerves 
be cut across, then the animal sees no longer, 
though the eyes themselves remain as perfect 
as before.—Drummond’s Letters. 

















Yankee versus Yankee, or how to collect a 
debt, —A few days since a Connecticut Cap- 
tain came into this port with a small vessel 
load of apples. While he was retailing them 
out, there came down to the vessel among 
other customers a hawk eyed open mouthed 
jockey, with an old square-rib horse and wag- 
on, and after inquiring the price, he agreed to 
take twenty bushels. Ten bushels were 
measured up and put into his wagon, when 
he said he would go up to his store and carry 
them, and come back for the remainder. 

The Captain waited in vain for the purchas- 
er to return, and at last began to suspect that 
he had been jewed. Three or four days 
passed away, and upon inquiry he found it was 
undoubtedly a bad debt, a hopeless case. At 
last the Captain was informed that his cus- 
tomer was st the market stand, in Fore street, 
with a wagon load of meat and vegetables. 
A Connecticut Yankee is not slow for an ad- 
venture ; so he rigged out his mate in his best 
suit and sent him up to make e purchase. 
The mate fell in with the market man and be- 
gan to barter him for meat and vegetables. 
Well, Captain, they are first chop and you 
shall have ’em cheap. At length the price 
was agreed upon fora couple of quarters of 
veal, a couple bushels of potatoes, and a few | 
cabbages. And now Captain, where will you 
have them? O just drive down the wharf by 
the side of my vessel. So down they went 
and the articles were delivered and safely 
placed on board the vessel, when the Connec- 
ticut Captain poked his head up out of the 
cabin, and politely told his old customer that 
he would give him credit for these articles on 
the apple score. Jonatham after looking un- 





utterable things awhile, wheeled about and 

marched off, muttering that if there was any 
law in the land he’d see if he could’nt collect 
it. 








| The way they do things in Lowell.—About 
fifty or sixty persons last night, after ten | 
| o’ciock, made an assault upon a small building 
in Appleton street, which has long been a re- 
| sort for gamblers. They broke inthe windows 
and otherwise injured the building. We visit- 
ed the ruins of this mimic Pandemonium this 
|morning. The building appeared to have 
, been fitted up and occupied as a ‘regular 
built’ gambling-house. There was the long 
table covered with red baize, the benches 
around it, the candlesticks, and the playing- 
cards scattered upon the floor, ‘confusion 
worse confounded.’ The occupants of this 
establishment had got wind of the intended 
assault upon their domicil, and had made 
themselves scarce ; consequently, no personal 


"man in Paris, after giving an account of the 








injury was done.—Lowell Journal. 


- 


‘ Yankee Doodle’—An American gentle-| 


Fourth of July celebration in that capital, 
adds—I must not forget to tell you how much 
we cheered ‘Yankee Doodle. At home we 
should have heard it with pleasure, but with- 
out cheering, Here, when it was struck up, it | 
touched the electric chain that binds us all to. 
the pleasant land we have left, and all seem | 
to have been inspired by one impulse—to | 
‘applaud to the very echo that shoud applaud 
again. I know not whether the tune in tue 

abstract be good or bad; but if music, like 

poetry, is to be praised according to the num- 

ber of associations it awakens, or the images 

it renews, Yankee Doodle should have, with 

us, no parallel; and Von Weber never made 

such a strain in his life. 

‘Take a Scotchman from his hill’ and at the 
ends of the earth tickle his ears with Auld 
Robin Gray or Auld Lang Syne, and it anni- 
hilates time and space. He ‘treads the loved 
shore he sighed to leave behind.’ He is back 
in imagination, (which is reality, as much as 
words are things,) to the braesides, the heaths, 
the boon, the red-plaid, the blue-bonnets, the 
‘honest men and bonny lasses.’ Or grind in 
the hard ears of a Swiss on the Cumberland 
Road, his anmusical Ranzes Vaches, upon no 
sweeter organ than a cart wheel, and he is no 





| longer in the Alieghanies. He is among his 


Alps, in some red Jog cabin, with one en isunk 
into-a mountain, and perched on a cliff so 
steep that he must ascend it with his hands 
and feet. Or he is beside some clear moun- 
tain-lake, a mirror of the Alps, or some water- 
fall or sheet of foam from their snowy summits. 

I know not what are the images raised in 
the rninds of others by ‘that good old tune’ of 
which I spoke, but to me it is the glass of Sur- 
rey’s magician, and presents an image 0 
beauty. It shows me a green land of long 
rivers and broad lakes—a land flowing with 
milk and honey—a land of steady habits, white 
churches, red schoolhouses, and many news- 
papers.— NV. ¥. Jour. Commerce. 


Odometer, or Road Measurer.—There is 
now daily running between Baltimore and the 
city of Washington a stage coach, furnished 
with an Odometer, or Road Measurer, which 
attracts much attention—not because this in- 
strument is entirely novel in this country, but 
owing to the new principles in mechanics em- 
ployed in its construction, and its simplicity 
and very great accuracy in determining the 
distance over which the carriage has travel- 
led. This is shown to the passengers by 
means of a index, affixed to the front of the 
coach, inside, the figures of the index regular- 
ly increased in value with the increased dis- 
tance, This is not only shown in whole miles, 
but in fractional parts of miles, until the com- 
plement of a mile is manifested by an addi- 
tional number to the index of whole miles. 
The traveller at the setting out of the coach 
hae only to take note of the number and parts 
of miles which the index indicates,and compare 
them with those shown on his arrival at an 
particular place—the difference will be the dis- 
tance gone over. The index is calculated for 
one thousand miles, after which itis all blank, 
till the fraction one-eighth begins te fill it up 
anew. The coach here spoken of has very 
nearly filled up its measure of numbers, and 
anpic Uppuitaritics harc been had to verify 
its great accuracy, both on smooth and rough 
reads, of well determined measurement.— 
Thus the traveller will have an additional 
pleasure, whether in public or private land 
conveyances, for, as is affirmed by the paten- 
tee, Mr. W. A. Turner of North Carolina, the 
cost of affixing them to all kinds of wheel 
carriages will be but a trifling sum, there can 
be no doubt of their being very generally put 
in use.— WV. ¥. Evening Post. 





Death of a Miser.—Died, at Anstruther, on 
the 29th of May, Alexander Sim, who had for 
upwards of thirty years carried on the business 
of a saddler, in a mean shop, and lived in one 
room. When not in his shop, he was quite a 
recluse, and his meagre appearance and thread- 
bare garment evinced no little mortification of 
the flesh; he was constantly complaining of 
poverty and badness of the times. Nothing 
being known of his relations, after his funeral 
his shop and room were searched by the Town 
Clerk, and in a chest, the key of which was 
hid in an old shoe, receipts were found for 
£2000 deposited in different banks, and £174 
in bank notes were in his pockets. No will 
was found, but a letter from a sister-in-law, in 
one of his pockets, begged the loan of a few 
pounds. An old woman, his océasional house- 
keeper, says she was present when he receiv- 
ed the letter, and he threw it from him in great 
wrath, declaring she should not have a far- 
thing, as if he complied with such, he would 
soon be a ruined man. It is supposed the 
children of the applicant are his heirs.—Dum- 





fries Courier. 





_ Riches.—What are they ? who is rich? Is 
it he who has fifty thousand dollars or one 
million dollars? Kings are beggars some- 
times on their thrones, merchants whose ships 
float on every sea; yet a poor mechanic has 
enough to lend. ‘To be rich is to want noth- 
ing—to have no wishes which you cannot 
gratify; and the term ‘getting rich’ should 
not mean laying up money, but retrenching 
superfluous desires, Napoleon with his im- 
perial power, was more a slave thana common 
soldier, who received a certain stipend a day, 
however mean. Wealth wants ‘hills on hills 
and Alps on Alps arise.’. It is inconipatible 
with true independence. Diogencs was rich- 
er than Alexander. The one had all he de- 
sired in the warmth of the sun; the other al- 


though master of'a world, wept over the nar- 
rowness of his power. 


Presiventian Incrpent. When at Nor- 
wich, in Connecticut, the eccentric Lorenzo 
Dow, presented the President with a pole 
having some clay fastened at the lower end, 
some motherwirt in the middle, and some 
hickory sprigs at the top. On presenting 
them, he said, ‘Here is Clay at the bottom 
Wirt in the middle, and OL Hickory trium- 
phant above them both, and then leadin up 
his wife, he said ‘ Friend Jackson, shall T in- 
troduce you to my wife, Lucy?’ ‘How do 
= do Lucy ?’ said the President, as he took 


‘purse fel 





ady Dow’s hand amid shouts of mirth. 


MORAL. 











[From the Verse Herald.] i 
FOR A BLANK LEAF IN MY NEW BIBLE. | 


Message from heaven! 
I joy to receive thee— 

Word of the Lord, 
I will ever believe thee. 


Star of Redemption! 
I seek for thy ray— 

Mandate of Mercy, 
Thy words I obey. 


Tidings of Peace 
Thou hast brought from above, 


And thy pages unfold 
Unlimited love. 


Thy story and precept, 
Thy promise and song, 

Shall live in my heart, 
And burn on my tongue. 

Companion and guide, 
Instructor and friend, 


Illumine my pathway 
Till error shall end. 


Till thy radiance fade 
’*Mid eternity’s blaze, 
And thy song shall be lost 
In the seraphim’s praise. 
O! Spirit of Truth! 
Eternal! divine !— 
I render thee thanks 
That this message is thine. 





THE MISER. 

John had devoted his whole time 
almost exclusively to the accumulation of 
wealth, and by denying himself the comforts 
of life had amassed not only a large amount 
of goods and landed property, but hoarded up 
large sums of money, for what use he scarce- 
ly permitted himself to refiect. Although he 
was possessed of some of the feelings of na- 
ture, yet the thought of heaven and the impor- 
tance of religion seldom entered his bosom. 
One Sabbath a child of his, aged about six 
years, returning from church found her father 
anxiously engaged, counting over his treas- 
ure. The little girl gazed for a moment on 
the glittering pile, and then exclaimed, ‘Pa! 
are you going to carry that to heaven?’ The 

from the hand of the father, nor was 
he able during the remainder of the day to 
give utterance to his feelings, or partake of 
the nourishment prepared for him by the hand 
of a loving wife. 

Night came, but it brought to him no rest. 
For three days he strove under the pangs of 
remorse and repentance; he kept his child 
constantly by his side reading to him from the 
Holy Scriptures. At length his soul found 
rest in God, and often has he blessed the day 
and manner when the child first sent the ar- 
row of conviction which Heaven directed to 
his heart. 

Added to the good which it frequently pro- 
duces, by bringing repentance to their friends 
and acquaintances, who are more advanced in 
life, may be counted the pleasure which is 
produced in those friends and acquaintance, 
on seeing the rising generation thus ardently 
devoted to the service and cause of Christ. 

‘The piety of a child,’ says an Eastern wri- 
ter, ‘is sweeter than the incense of Persia, 
offered to the sun; yea, more delicious than 
odors wafted from a field of Arabian spices, 
by the western gales.’ 

Of what importance is it, then, that children 
should be taught the importance of looking to 
Heaven and to their souls. It is the first and 
most important duty in parents. They should 
be taught the necessity of it, not only to en- 
sure their own happiness in this life and the 
one to come, but that it is’ essential to render 
them amiable and respected while here. No 
quality can make a young person appear more 
interesting to his acquaintance than a strict 
regard to morality and virtue, and these qual- 
ities are taught by piety. 








Inrrerity. It becomes the Christian nev- 
er to enter upon any course of conduct, how- 
ever trivial, while a doubt of its propriety con- 
tinues on his mind, never to tamper, under 
any circumstances, with a conscientious doubt. 
‘Hie that doubteth is damned if he eat, be- 
cause he eateth not of faith; for whatsoever 
is not of faith is sin.’ Aim, therefore, in all 
things to act as one ‘that feareth always.’ 
Walk circumspectly and cautiously through 
the world, seeking purity in the midst of its 
pollutions. Always in a questionable matter, 
adopt that course which is more likely to tend 
to the glory of God, than to the gratification 
of the propensities of your own deceitful heart. 
Let it be your endeavor, as far as _possi- 
ble, to give to earth, in your society, your 
pursuits, your habits, and your affection, 
an unearthly character ;—to breathe in it 
something of the holy atmosphere of heaven; 
to spread the sacred influence of Scriptural 
principle over the sphere in which you move, 
to win others round you to join in the same 
blessed course; and endeavor daily to attain 
a nearer resemblance to Him whom you adore, 
and a more intimate fellowship with him whom 
you love. This is to keep yourself‘ unspotted 
fiom the world,’ 


Pilgrims of New-England.—At the very 
moment of entering the wilderness, the pil- 
grims were able to accomplish three of the 
grandest objects that ever attracted the atten- 
tion of men as social beings, and as preparing 
for an endless existence hereafter. These 
three objects were—the establishment of a 
civil govarnment which proved the strongest, 
the least burdensome, the most free, and the 
most faithfully adminstered, that the world 
had ever seen—the provision for universal ed- 
ucation, so that all the people might read the 
word of God, and understand their true inter- 
est—and the provision for public. worship, so 
as to bring the plain and faithful teaching of 
religion within a moderate distance of every 
man’s dwelling. These things had never been 
done before in so perfect a manner. 





He who is devoid of sympathy is incapable 
of enjoying one of the greatest luxuries of life. 

Never sport with pain or distress in any of 
your amusements. 


Constant success shows but one side of the 
world. 


LECTURES ON CHEMISTRy = 


| bo JOHN BROWN, takes this a 
to inform his friends and the publi 
he will deliver Lectures on Chemist ¢, thay 
Monday and Thursday Evening at half every 
o’clock, at the Philomathean Lectuy, pas 
No. 161 Duane, near the corer of } den 
street. The subjects are—Oxygen hg 
gen, Water, Nitrogen, Carbonic Aci¢ A ; 
pheric Air, Phosphorated Hydrogen Chl “ed 
and Sulphurated Hydrogen, with the OTing 
and effects, which will form the first arv®* 
of the course. Vision 
The second and last division wij} b 
the mineral poisons in most common a np 
the mode of detecting them when ~ ith 
criminal purposes, and their antidotes € for 
taken by accident. hen 
During the course the mode : 
the Nitrous Oxide or Exhilerating’ 
be shown, and as many facts as are 1 ba mit 
will be illustrated by experiment, 
Tickets may be procured of \; p 
Bell, No. 73 Chamber-street, or My P A 
No. 526 Pearl-street. * Tae, 
N. B. The course will consist of 14 Leg. 
tures or more. 


New-York, July 13, 1833, 


Sen ee 
HOUSES & LOTS IN PROVIDENCE 
OR SALE, a Lot of Land measuring 
fect by 40, situated in Mecting sie 
near the African Church, with a Dwelling 
House thereon. of three stories high in ram 
and two in the rear, with other buildin ~ 
tached to it. The site is one of i 
pleasant in the town, commanding a dine 
lightful ap of the town and the resin 
country. The premises are 
the soliiiloee: : geet arn, 
Also—A House and Lot in Martin. 
that measures 50 feet front by 130 bea 
The house is two stories high, in good re on 
and pleasantly situated, 2: 
Also—F our House Lots situated j 
Lane, in the rear of the Mansion ian . 
of which measure 60 front by 90 feet back 
one 58 feet front by 90—one 50 feet front 
90 in rear. All of the above property is fg 
from encumbrances, and will be sold low,— 
For further particulars apply to the subscriber, 
GEO. M’CARTY, 


BRITISH OPINIONS! 
UST published and for sale at this Office 
‘ British Oninions of the American Colo. 
nization Society.’ Contents :— 

‘A Letter to Thomas Clarkson, by Jams 
re and Prejudice Vincible, or the Prac. 
ticainlity of conquering Prejudice by better 
means than by Slavery and’ Exile ; in relation 
to the American Colonization Society—By C(. 
Stuart.’ Extracts from a pamphlet enti- 
tled—‘ Facts designed to exhibit the Real Char- 
acter and Tendency of the American Coloniz- 
tion Society —By Crericus.’ Extracts from 
the Anti-Slavery (London) Reporter —Extract 
from the Liverpool Mercury. 

Octavo, 36 pages. Price $5 per 100-75 
cents per doz.—10 cents single. 

July 19, 1833. 


SAUBS DWURDB, 
BOOT & SHOE MAKER, 
ESPECTFULLY informs his friends 


and the public thet he has removed, in 
part, his shop, from No. 67, Dock-street, to 
No. 252, S. Seventh-street, a few doors below 
Lombard-street, where he trusts by strict at- 
tention, to merit a continuance of their pe 
tronage. 

BOOTS and SHOES, in the most fash- 
ionable style, of the best materials and work- 
manship, made to order at the shortest notice. 

Ax.so—Repairing of all kinds done on the 
most reasonable terms, 

Philadelphia, June 29, 1833. 


("81,25 CENTS ONLY PER BOX..£)} 
ig tel received, and forsale by J. T. Hiltos, 
Howard Street, A prime lot of 12 years 
old Soap at the above price. The lather pro- 
duced from this soap, he warrants to be 
point of beauty and softness, equal to any! 
use. Being purified by age, it cannot fail to 
suit Hair Dressers, who are invited to exst 
ine for themselves. Boston, July 6, 1638 
punted 
ANTI-SLAVERY PUBLICATIOn~. 

OR sale by P. A. BELL, No. 7, Chau- 
K ber-street, Garrison’s works entire, co” 
sisting of ‘Thoughts on African — 
and Addresses delivered before the a 
Color. ‘The Sin of Slavery, by were 
Wright; Ivimey’s Lectures, (English e — 
—Paxton’s Letters on Slavery—Preja a 
Vincible, by Charles Stuart, of Englane 
scarce Anti-Slavery werk, entitled The . 
and Slavery [rreconcileable,’ by the a : 

Bourne,—&c, &c. d 

New-York, July 12, 1833. 


TEMPERANCE AND FREE LA 
GROCERY: ol 
ILLIAM GREY & Co. have Pie 
a store for the sale of Groceres f 
above description. They have oP re ne 
fee, Rice, Sugar, &c., all of which be . 
rant free from the contamination of var 
bor” They respectfully invite aa aN 
of color and others to give them @ © 
33, Sullivan-street. : 
New-York, August, ne 
REMOVAL. 


, ‘og to bis 
OBERT WOOD gives notice * 
R friends and the public, that he hss 
moved from his former residence, er 
NO. 2, BELKNAP STREP, get 
where he will be happy to accommo the 48%, 
teel persons of color, with board by en 
week, or month. Every effort will cae 
by Mr. Wood to suit the taste and conve 
of his patrons. ik alae 
WANTED. the 
SMART, active Colored Boy ari 
Country, from ten to fifteen yea © ire 
of good character, in a Clothing ersag 2 on 
he will be liberally compensated for ™* | 
vices, and find a permanent situation. fot- 
n having such a boy, will ee ae 
ward a line, post paid, to the subscrit),. 
ting his terms, which will receive immed 
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j ‘’ Brattle-street. 
attention, Ute. 36, ie are ADOES. 





